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Assumption 


Not in the garish light of day 
Proclaimed by no angel array 
But silent, as. the flowers rise 
Silent as thru the blue-black skies 
The silvern moon ascends at night 
Only the lake to catch its light: 
Such, Mary, was thy flight. 


As hiden e’en as was thy life 

Apart from worldly din and strife,— 
When, as at Bethlehem, all slept— 

Or in mysterious Nazareth 
Unrecognized—the mighty One 

Chose thee from all for His own Son— 
So, Mary, was thy flight. 


Did songbirds sing as thou didst rise? 
Or did the stars smile in the skies? 
Did fleecy clouds in wonderment 
Gather about thy sweet ascent? 
Did angels come on golden wing 
To bear thee up—where angels sing? 
As thou didst take thy flight? 


As from the seas the clouds are born 

Or as the blue mists rise at morn— 
Love’s ardors bore thee up to meet 

Him whom thou first as child didst greet ;— 
Drawn by His Godhead’s blissful charms 

Whom thou didst shelter in thy arms— 
Such, Mary, was thy flight. 


Well might the earth with lilies bloom 

Well might their fragrance fill thy tomb: 
A God’s heart thrilled thy name to hear— 

And yearned in heaven to have thee near. 
O make all flowers of virtue start 

From the cold tomb of this poor heart, 
By thy most holy Flight. 

—T. Z. Austin, C. Ss. R. 








Father Tim Casey 


MAKING THE WORLD SAFE 
C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


The young man sprang to his feet and faced the priest, his strong 
bronzed face, no longer handsome, but distorted with bitterness and 
angry passion. Father Casey’s last words had been so decisive, so 
hopelessly final, so fatal to his fondest and most cherished hopes. The 
priest had said: “Arthur Walbridge, do not dare to seek the hand of 
Emily. She is the wife of another. What God has joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” 


These words sent the hot blood pumping through his brain, drove 
him half mad, and made him forget for the moment the teachings of a 
lifetime. 

An ugly oath, which he had often heard amid the fierce excitement 
of the battlefield, but which, thanks to his Catholic training, he had 
never before repeated, burst from his frothy lips. 


“Priest ridden!” he cried. “Ha, I see it now. Priest ridden! 
That is what we are! Our happiness counts for nothing. Our love 
counts for nothing. We must renounce what life holds dearest, forego 
the noblest aspirations of our nature and bow our necks to the iron- 
bound yoke of obsolete and worn out rules which the priests heartlessly 
fasten upon us. Bah! If that’s the Catholic religion, I’m done with 
it!” 

“Arthur,” the priest’s voice was gentle—nay more, it was compas- 
sionate. “Arthur, against whom are you making this threat?” 

“T don’t care. .I’m done with the tyranny of priests and popes.” 


“Yes, yes; but against whom are you making this threat? Against 
me?” 

The priest’s gentleness had helped Walbridge to catch an occa- 
sional glimpse of the light of reason through the whirling storm clouds 
of anger and disappointment. He could not long forget how much he 
owed to this life-long friend. 


“No, Father,” he said, “I am not making it against you.” 


“Then you are making it against your God or against your soul. 
Don’t do that.” 
No, I am making it against an out-of-date, mediaeval Church.” 
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“Sit down, Arthur. Let us talk it over. The Church understands 
the reasons for your anger and disappointment—perhaps better than 
you understand them yourself. She has so often, through the ages, 
listened to this same threat from her passionate children. A poor boy 
like you threatens to damn his soul, a monarch like Henry the Eighth 
threatens to break from the one true fold and lead an entire nation 
after him—all because the Church will not conform to your desires of 
the moment and say that wrong is right. She knows you are suffering, 
and she sympathizes with you in your pain. While she fully under- 
stands your unreasonable anger, she regrets it, and she sorrows over 
the harm you are doing to your soul. But what can she do? The 
Church is the Church to tell us what God told her. She will not, she 
cannot, tell us otherwise, for He is with her all days even to the con- 
summation of the world.” 

“But I cannot see why God should impose upon us this cruel law.” 


“My boy, if we had to see the ‘why’ for each of the rules that direct 
right living, before we would put them into practice, what would 
become of right living? Our peaceful civilization would be trans- 
formed into a bedlam of anarchy. Let us rather thank our good God 
who has himself revealed to us the rules of right living, the rules that 
guide us in doing our duty towards ourselves and towards our fellow- 
men. He has revealed these rules to us clearly and definitely and has 
established His Church to repeat them to us, exactly as he revealed 
them, without mistake or uncertanity, until the end of time.” 

“But can God command us to do things that are unreasonable ?” 


“Absolutely not! But He may tell us to do things which our poor 
half-blind reason cannot explain. Yet, even then, our reason tells us 
that one of the most reasonable things we can do is to accept as unques- 
tionably true everything that is revealed to us by the All-wise God who 
can neither deceive nor be deceived. We accept God’s commands 
unquestionably because God has given them. That is the solid rock on 
which we base our acceptance of them. After that, however, in order 
to render our obedience easier, we seek to learn, as far as time and 
talents permit, the reason why He gave these commands.” 

“What sufficient reason could there ever be for the command which 
prevents me and Emily from being happy together just because that 
deceiver, who lured her away from me, went through the formality of 
marriage with her before he deserted her?” 
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“The reason for that is to safeguard the sacredness of marriage—to 
preserve the Christian home. This means so much for peace and 
happiness in families and for the proper upbringing of children, and 
therefore for the welfare of the entire human race.” 

“What benefit will the human race derive from our being doomed 
to live apart in loneliness and unhappiness? Father, listen. We were 
made for each other—you cannot but see it—let me tell you our story.” 

Father Casey already knew it well, yet he listened patiently while 
the young man told the tragedy of tragedies—because it was the 
tragedy that had come into his own life. 


Arthur and Emily had played together in childhood and loved each 
other in youth. And Emily, like a woman, had flirted, and Arthur, 
like a man, had sulked. And Emily had waited, and Arthur had 
tarried. And Arthur did not come because he thought Emily no longer 
loved him, and Emily thotght Arthur no longer loved her because he 
did not come. Then half through spite and half through weakness, she 
had consented to marry the brilliant stranger, who, when he grew tired, 
deserted her for another and left her penniless with two small children, 
the younger an infant, the older a helpless cripple. 

Meanwhile Arthur was “over there.” The man with nothing to live 
for, braved death a thousand times and came through unscathed with 
rank and honor. And when the fighting was done, the man with no 
one to provide for, remained in Europe as representative of some 
American undertaking firm and made a comfortable fortune. Then he 
heard of Emily’s plight and hurried home. Her answer to his letter 
was friendly, sympathetic, but as absolute and uncompromising as 
Father Casey’s in its blunt declaration that their paths must remain 
apart. That letter kept him from going straight to Emily’s home the 
moment he reached the city. Instead he came to Father Casey to show 
him that the very special circumstances in their case made it an excep- 
tion to the ordinary rule, and that therefore the priest should tell Emily 
that the course was safe in conscience. We have seen how little suc- 
cess attended his attempt. 

Now as he finished the story of his loves and losses, he looked up 
and in accents half defiant, half pleading, said: 

“What harm can possibly come to the human race if Emily and I 
marry and live our life in contentment and quiet happiness? We were 
made for each other; pride and stupidity alone kept us apart.” 
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“Arthur,” said the priest, “the welfare of the human race demands 
that husband and wife live together until death. If they could separate 
at will and take other partners, the home would not be safe. Neither 
of them would feel justified in giving unreserved confidence to the 
other. Neither of them would feel assured of the other’s unfailing 
assistance in misfortune or lingering sickness. The home would not 
be safe. Where the home is not safe, there can be no permanent 
civilization. The permanency of the marriage bond is necessary for 
the safety of the home, but it is even more necessary for the welfare 
of the children. If husband and wife separate, the children are de- 
prived of the loving care of at least one parent- They cannot have the 
unquestioning faith and trust in both their parents so necessary for the 
proper formation of character. Given homes broken by divorce and 
remarriage, and you must have vicious children. Give vicious children 
today, and soon you have a ruined nation—unless indeed the looseness 
of the marriage bond would bring on an epidemic of unnatural crimes 
and the exclusion of children entirely, and consequently the destruction 
of the race.” 


“You are speaking of the evils that would result if divorce and 
remarriage were common or universal. Now I had no intention—” 

“And if it were not absolutely forbidden by the law of God, it 
would long ago have become common or universal. Remember it deals 
with one of the strongest impulses of the human heart. Nothing else 
is adequate to carry the race safely through the ages but an absolute 
prohibition from God regarding divorce and remarriage.” 

“It does not seem fair,” persisted the young man, “that in order to 
ward off a possible danger to others, we two should be condemned, I to 
a life of unhappiness, Emily, with her crippled child, to a life of 
misery and want.” 

“Arthur, judging from the medals you wear on your breast I should 
say that you detest slackers. Who can count the hundreds of thou- 
sands whose lives were filled with sorrow or pain or loneliness or 
misery and want on account of the sacrifice they were called upon to 
make in order to avert a probable danger from their country. Should 
they whine about the sacrifice demanded of them or try to evade it, you 
would be the first to condemn them. But if you demand such sacri- 
fices for the welfare of the country, with much better reason, must you 
demand them for the welfare of the entire human race.” 
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“Of course,” admitted Walbridge, “the individual must sacrifice his 
happiness for the public good.” 

“He must,” continued the priest, “because God, in His fatherly 
care of us, has made this law. If there were no God, there would be 
no law of this kind. Selfishness, gross, unadulterated selfishness, 
would be the only guide, the only law. All this maudlin pity of soul- 
mates doomed to life-long unhappiness is rot. When God calls on 
certain persons to make a sacrifice of this kind, it is only for the few 
short fleeting years of this life. In return He gives them an unspeak- 
able increase of happiness for all the endless millions of ages of 
eternity. Whoever has the faith of a Christian, does not waste his time 
in self pity, but faces the situation like a man. And as for spoiling 
their life, is that really the case? Are those who can satisfy every 
desire and pamper every whim, always happy? And on the other 
hand, are those who are making a voluntary sacrifice for a worthy 
cause, always unhappy? Come.” And he led the young man out and 
down a quiet street where the elms were arching overhead and the 
birds were nesting. 

Suddenly he stopped, and drawing his companion back to where a 
great clump of lilacs hid them from view he said: 

“There is Emily’s house.” 

A tiny cottage, neat and clean and cozy—she gained a meagre liveli- 
hood there by teaching music—nestled in homelike grace among the 
shrubbery. 

But Walbridge did not see the cottage—all he saw was the little 
group gathered on the low doorstep in the dim light of the late summer 
evening. Emily was playing with the baby and the crippled child was 
laughing heartily at the baby’s pranks. 

Walbridge gazed at his former sweetheart with a feeling like that 
with which he would have gazed upon a spirit from the other world. 
When last he had seen her, she was a bright, pretty girl; now he saw 
a beautiful woman. Sorrow indeed had left its marks—they were 
clearly visible. But they were not disfiguring marks; on the contrary, 
they gave an added sweetness and spirituality to her beauty which 
raised it immeasurably above any mere worldly beauty. The sad, 
patient eyes seemed almost transparent so that one could catch a 
fleeting glimpse of the chastened soul within. 

“She has embraced her cross and is fully determined to carry it 
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cheerfully to Calvary,” whispered the priest. “It has sanctified her 
life and raised her to a higher plane than that of the ordinary woman. 
Will you thrust in any selfish, worldly motive to mar the harmony 
between her soul and God?” 

Arthur Walbridge, who had walked amid bursting shells and 
charged enemy trenches without the tremor of a muscle, was trembling 
like a leaf. Thrusting his hand in that of his beloved pastor, he 
murmured : 

“God helping me, I will not.” 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 





A beautiful illustration of calm strength of character and Christian 
charity may be seen in the account of the attempted assassination of 
Msgr. Seipel, the Chancellor of Austria. The New York Sun gives the 
details from the account of an eye-witness. We take them from 
America. 

The assassin leaping out of the crowd fired his first two shots. “Is 
anyone hit?” Dr. Seipel calmly asked. “I feel nothing myself.” 

Two more shots followed, and with a policeman’s hand about his 
wrist, the assailant sent the last two bullets into his own body. The 
account then continues: 

Still apparently untouched, the Chancellor kept on walking toward 
the exit stairs, but seeing the crowd threatening the assassin and 
trying to strike him with their fists, he exclaimed: 

“Don’t beat him!” Then he descended the stairs without difficulty. 
In the vestibule leading to the street, however, he whispered to me: 

“I can’t go any farther.” With my arm about him he sank to his 
knees, and a police officer and I had to half carry him into a nearby 
chamber. We removed his outer clothing and found his shirt soaked 
with blood. 

A few minutes later doctors came and the Chancellor was hurried 
to the hospital. Throughout the entire ordeal he retained full con- 
sciousness and was his usual calm and kindly self. Several times he 
asked after “that poor fellow,” meaning the man who tried to murder 
him. 

In the pocket of the wold-be murderer was found a Socialist party 
card, 








The Paths of Light 


FREDERICK JOSEPH KINSMAN: CONVERT 
Aue. T. ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


In 1912, we have seen, Kinsman’s troubled state of soul reached 
such a pass that he thought of resigning. To think that he was near 
the Church, however, would be a mistake. 

He saw indeed the defects and the failure of Protestantism. “I 
fully recognize,” he wrote at the time, “the positive values of Pro- 
testantism in a general way; but I feel as strongly that the preponder- 
ating tendency is away from the supernatural, that I distrust it in all 
its forms.” But Rome did not attract him. “I have not the least 
touch of Roman fever.” Actual Rome repels me.” He put in a 
significant phrase, when writing to a colleague, the Bishop (Prot.) of 
Vermont: “I was suffering not from Roman fever, but from 
Protestant chills.” 

Then he took up anew the study of the so-called Reformation. 
“During 1912 and the three following years,” he says, “I did what 
reading I could on the English Reformation, and found it necessary 
to revise many earlier judgments.” 

He was now going the way of many another intellectual convert-— 


studying the parting of the ways to see which way Christ has come 
down the ages. 


THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. 


His view of the English Reformation was that of the confirmed 
Anglican. He thought it different from Luther’s reformation or 
Calvin’s. These caused definite breaches with the past, in as far as 
they assumed that Christianity as it existed from the earliest days had 
perished from the earth. 

“The assumption of Luther and still more of Calvin, was that what- 
ever existed was more or less wrong, and that the faith of the Gospels 
could only be proclaimed as a fresh discovery.” 

Not such was the English Reformation—according to the Anglican 
view. It meant no break with the old. “In England, the aim was to 
adapt and modify * * * The Church of England, dating from the 
end of the sixth century, after a thousand years of life in which it 
reflected all aspects of the life of Western Christendom, in the 
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sixteenth century made certain important changes in its ways, which 
involved its isolation from the rest of the Christian World.” 

This is the backbone of the continuity theory. He tried to per- 
sade himself that essentially the Anglican Church after Henry VIII 
was the same as the English Church before his time. At the same time, 
he made no mistake about the characters who figured in the change— 
Henry VIII, Anne Boleyn and Queen Elizabeth. He says, describing 
his views of those times: 

“UNLOVELY LEADERS” 

“Yet in England there was no sacrifice of essentials, though there 
were many deplorable changes and a succession of unlovely leaders. 
Henry VIII was a brute, Cranmer a poltroon, the Privy Council of 
Edward VI unscrupulous thieves, Elizabeth an accomplished liar, her 
divines for the most part a sorry lot. The only heroic figures were 
some of the martyrs of the Old Religion like Bishop Fisher and Sir 
Thomas More.” 

But then there fell into his hands Dr. Gairdner’s (Prot.) Lollardy 
and the English Reformation, and Bishop Gasquet’s Edward VI and 
the Book of Common Prayer—‘The only book of Roman Catholic 
writers that put new notions into my head.” 

“Many Roman Catholic books,” he continues here, “that I have 
recently read have corroborated, put into words, explained more fully, 
things that I had been finding out for myself; but, with this one excep- 
tion, the opinions I now hold of the Anglican position have been 


derived solely from considering facts as I have been able to learn them 
from sources and from Anglican writers.” 


He was now set thinking 
along new lines. 


“NEITHER FISH, FLESH NOR FOWL.” 

He began to feel more deeply the ambiguity of Episcopalian Teach- 
ing. He wrote about this time: 

“Tt is much to be desired that we get away from the old policy of 
trying to assent to everything, of trying to agree with everybody, even 
in cases of views directly opposed.” * * * “Many think the old 
easy-going, noncommital policy a good one. I don’t. Many think it 
not desirable that there should be a clearer avowal of principles. I do. 
I believe we can only do useful service in the development of American 
Christianity, if we take strong and consistent stand on Catholic ground. 
To take a more definite stand—either on Catholic or Protestant ground 
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—would doubtless cause some present inconvenience, quite probable 
loss of adherents. Yet it is better to stick to principles and let conse- 
quences take care of themselves. In the long run, we and our work 
will be gainers by straight-forwardness.” 

And again he wrote very pointedly: “There is some ground for 
the charge that Anglicanism is nondescript Christianity, neither fish, 
flesh nor fowl, but a sort of bat in the ecclesiastical firmament, with a 
bat’s proverbial limitations of vision.” 

He began to see that Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn could not be 
looked upon as mere occasions, but as founders of the Reformation: 
“Ultimately, I had to admit that there is no getting away from Anne 
Boleyn. The brutality of her husband and caprices of her daughter 
(Queen Elizabeth) forced revolutionary changes on the English 
Church. I should not admit the accuracy of Cobbett’s violent state- 
ment that ‘the Reformation was engendered in lust, brought forth in 
hypocrisy and perfidy, and cherished and fed by plunder, devastation, 
and by rivers of innocent English and Irish blood.” 

A PARABLE, 

Next his theory of continuity collapsed under the beams of hard 
historic facts as revealed by deeper study. The first blow was dealt 
rather unexpectedly, when visiting some of the old English Cathedrals, 
once Catholic, now in Anglican hands. After visiting Durham for 
instance, he reflected: 

“The Church of England’s possession of the ancient churches and 
revenues gives a semblance of continuity not wholly in accord with the 
facts. Continuity of buildings does not prove continuity of principle. 
Consider the significance of “The Nine Altars’ of Durham Cathedral. 
The ‘Nine Altars’ were, I believe, erected in the thirteenth century and 
dedicated to the memories of some of the finest of the Northumbrian 
Saints. They may have succeeded nine Altars earlier still. At any 
rate, from the thirteenth century to the twentieth, there have always 
been ‘Nine Altars’ in the East end of Durham Cathedral. There has 
been absolutely no break in continuity of name. 

“This nominal permanence sometimes blinds people to the fact that 
a clear distinction must nevertheless be drawn between the centuries 
during which there were nine actual altars, daily used for celebrations 
of the Holy Eucharist, and all the three centuries during which there 
have been but nine holes in the surrounding walls! Continuity of walls 
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and of name must not obscure the fact that in the sixteenth century the 
nine altars were smashed, and that in the twentieth, they have not been 
restored. The ‘Nine Altars’ of Durham illustrate by parable the actual 
condition of many things in the Anglican Church.” 

This he came soon to see in regard to various phases of Christ’s 
institution. In the first place, instead of the spiritual authority of the 
Pope was put the supremacy of the Crown in matters ecclesiastical. 

“Elizabeth had her parliament pass an act depriving the Pope of 
those powers in England; and she annexed them to the Crown. She 
made herself supreme judge in ecclesiastical matter by causing appeals 
from the Archbishop’s court to be made to the Crown and made the 
Crown also source of jurisdiction by assuming the right to overrule the 
special authority of the Archbishop in case of his refusal to consecrate 
a royal nominee. The royal assumption of being source of jurisdiction 
appears plainly in the forms of the letters patent granted to colonial 
Bishops. In this there was a distinct breach in continuity of ecclesias- 
tical principle.” 

Of course, the same does not apply to the American Episcopal 
Church. But still, their continuity with the ancient Church depends 
on that of the Anglican Church from which it is derived. 


PRIESTHOOD 

In regard to Orders, he discovered a similar breach absolute and 
clear. Before this, we had always held that Anglican Orders were 
valid. After studying once more the Ordinal of 1552, in comparison 
with the old Ordinals used before, he saw that Pope Leo XIII was right 
in rejecting Anglican Orders as invalid. 

For instance, he saw that “the dominating and central thought of 
Catholic Ordinals is that the special function of the Christian priest- 
hood is the offering of the Eucharistic Sacrifice.’ But, from 
Cranmer’s Ordinal of 1552 as from his Prayer Book of the same date, 
every reference to the Eucharistic Sacrifice was expunged. 

So convinced did he become of the invalidity of Anglican Orders 
that he felt obliged, when called upon to ordain some young men to the 
ministry, to refuse. He had been asked to ordain for the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania and for the Bishop of New York. “I saw,” he writes, 
“that it was impossible and declined both, not giving the real reason, 
which was that I had to admit to myself that I no longer was certain 
that Anglican Orders were Catholic Orders, and hence could not in 
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good faith confer them. I regretted that I had received them; I re- 
fused to transmit them.” 

This brought him to the door of the Episcopal Church. “I saw at 
once that the refusal to ordain indicated that the time to give up had 
come.” He would have given up at once. But some of his colleagues 
in the Episcopal Church urged him to stay for a while at least. “There 
could be no actual resignation before October, when the House of 
Bishops would be in session.” There was sickness in his family, and 
this gave him time for quiet study. “I had not been there a month be- 
fore I saw plainly that my letter of resignation must be also a renun- 
ciation of the ministry and in that form it was sent. 

(To be Continued) 





WHERE ARE WE? 





There is an organization which is not only in direct opposition to 
the spirit of the Constitution of the U. S.—not only in contradiction to 
the traditions and principles of Americanism—but is a constant insult 
and menace to the foreign-born American citizen and to the citizen who 
professes the Catholic Faith. 

During the recent Party Conventions the question came up whether 
this organization should be repudiated. 

Both parties are looking for the vote of the “proscribed” citizens. 
The Republican Party did not face the question clearly. The Demo- 
cratic Party faced the issue. All credit to them. If they are ready to 
face the issues before the country as boldly and squarely, we may 
expect some improvement for the country from their administration 
should they be returned to power. But one candidate, even while 
bidding for the votes of these “proscribed” citizens—and while calling 
them fellow members of the party, refused to repudiate the un-Ameri- 
can proscribers. 

Did the party do right in not making him their standard bearer? Are 
we in free America? 


Some seize the truths of science to cast them as incense at the 
shrine of Vanity; others, more wisely, grasp the truths of science, 
finding in them so many threads that lead through the maze of doubt 
to the throne of God. 




















The Mystery of the Blue Vase 


A STORY OF A BOY 
J. W. Brennay, C. Ss. R. 


When Marion Feehan plighted her troth to the handsome Roderick 
Lambert, within the quiet precincts of the parish rectory, visions of 
organdy and orange-blossoms and lace veils and pages and bridesmaids 
and music and an altar covered with lights and flowers had gone glim- 
mering. It had been a blow; on the other hand, however, to her im- 
pressionable twenty-year old mind, Roderick was the only man—and 
besides he was so broadminded and all that. He had not minded sign- 
ing the “promises” in the least. 

As the years began to pass, she found no special reason for chang- 
ing her mind. Some of her schoolmates had been married to Catholics 
with all the beautiful ceremony that the Church provides for such a 
happy occasion, and the happiness had lasted little further than the 
honey-moon. Her home had remained intact, her husband devoted. 
Three children made the house reecho with their chattering throughout 
the day ; out in the parish cemetery, a little white stone marked the rest- 
ing place of a fourth, their little representative in heaven. 

There had been one jolt, a little one. Like one of the gentle 
tremors that shake the earth out around Los Angeles, and add a new 
thrill to the joy of California life, this proved to be more interesting 
than dangerous. 

It occurred at the birth and baptism of her first son, Roderick 
Junior. That worthy was too busy chewing his fists and taking vocal 
exercises to note that he had become a battle ground for principles. 
Mr. Lambert could not see the idea of tying his son, willy-nilly to the 
complex set of obligations which to his mind made up the Catholic 
Church. He wanted his boy to enjoy freedom. He thought it unjust 
to the boy to bind him before he could understand, to something he 
might regret. But when his wife reminded him of the promises he had 
signed, his objections were silenced—though sullenly. And on second 
thought, he realized that his wife loved the child as much as he did and 
would not bind him to anything that was not good for him. Still the 
sting of defeat remained, deep hidden. 

From that time on, Mr. Roderick Lambert had a secret, almost un- 
conscious hatred for the Catholic Church that killed any interest in 
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studying it. He tolerated it because of his wife—nothing more. 

Roderick Junior joined his two older sisters in the parochial school. 
After the completion of the eighth grade, his sisters were sent to a 
Catholic boarding school; Roderick Junior, however, went to a public 
High School. His father had insisted on that step, feeling that with 
the completion of the elementary education, the obligation he had taken 
upon himself at his marriage was ended. He wanted his son to be 
broadminded—American; a partner he could be proud of in future 
years in his business. Already he had plans made to send his son to 
the State University, then to one of the big eastern universities. After 
that, he would have the sign over his office taken down, and a new one 
made. He could see it in his dreams, and he dreamed of it often— 
“Lambert and Son.” 

His Senior year in High School found Roderick Junior a fair student 
featuring hard work with a moderate amount of social activity and 
athletic interest. Too light for football, he had gone in for track and 
made a few points for his school on the cinder-path. He had, however, 
gradually come to see the divergence between the different types of stu- 
dents; the large number who were attending school only to lengthen 
out their days for fun and frolic before settling down perforce to some 
sort of life-work ; the smaller number who were there for all they could 
get out of their work. Following this discovery, his attention had been 
drawn to the difference in the lives of his father and mother. Sunday 
mornings, his father brought the whole family to St. Peter’s Church for 
Mass, then went off to the golf-links where, he knew by experiment, he 
could play nine holes before it would be time to meet the family and 
bring them home. Deep in the back-ground of Roderick Junior’s mind, 
a big, unspoken Why? was taking form. It grew day by day and made 
him thoughtful. 

This question was accentuated when by some curious twist of the 
fickle class-preference, he was almost unanimously made President of 
his class. 

“Now for a ‘Tux’ Rod,” his father exclaimed in glee when he heard 
the news. 

“Tux, dad! What’s the idea! Rod dreaded photographers and 


tailors. [3 fh 


“For all the parties and celebrations that will take place between 
now and graduation.” 
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“Nothing doing! There is going to be mighty few of those for me 
and when there is need, I can rent the outfit.” The subject was ended 
as far as he was concerned. 

“Is that so?” queried his older sister Marie. “Well, Harold Teen, 
when you blossom forth in a rented Tuxedo, I’m going to call up Miss 
Marjory—” 

“Dry up, sis; you can catch a cold from hot air as well as from 
cold!” 

“Poor boy,” she chuckled concernedly, “no wonder you look 
worried.” 

Mrs. Lambert, on the far side of the library table from the dispu- 
tants, smiled quietly as she knitted. Then a worried look came into 
her eye. She had heard of some of these parties from other mothers. 
She knew her husband had heard nothing more than that the young 
people were doing a good deal of dancing, considering their occupa- 
tion. The petting and drinking had never reached his ears. She was 
relieved at the thought that her boy, if he knew of it, did not care to 
take part, and if he did not know, did not want to learn. 

Mr. Lambert took up his paper again as though the subject was not 
worth noticing, then looking up, remarked: 

“All I want to say, son, is this: I want my boy to be a credit to 
his class and his school in whatever capacity they choose him to serve. 
Wasn’t it St. Paul that said something about there coming a time when 
a child has to put aside the ways of childhood and think as a man? I 
forget the exact terms, but he expressed my wishes.” 

Rod laid out his books in silence to avoid any further teasing from 
his sister. But that young lady was studying him thoughtfully. 


“Daddy,” she remarked abruptly, “did you hear about the present 
the Rotary Club is giving to the High School?” Then without giving 
her father a chance to answer—“It’s a valuable Pompeian vase that one 
of the members got while he was abroad. It is blue with strange 
figures on it and as pretty as it can be. Some of the girls saw it. And 
it is to be presented next week—and of course, Mr. Smarty here, will 
have to speak in the name of the school and accept.” 

Amid the chorus of congratulations, peace was restored. 

The presentation of the Blue Vase was made a week later. There 
was a dinner given to the faculty and class officers of the school, and 
the presentation speech was made, and Rod, in the name of the students 
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stumbled through the address of appreciation. Afterwards, as a 
feature of the occasion, a professor from a neighboring university, gave 
a lecture on History. 

Rod was sitting with his mother at the banquet table; his father 
being at the head among some leading Rotarians. 

It was with no little surprise that, listening attentively, he noted the 
turn the lecturer took in his talk. Innuendo after innuendo was cast 
against the early pioneer missionaries in America. The meltingpot, 
foreign immigrants, illiteracy, all came in for a caustic touch. The 
Nordic race received its conventional meed of praise, and Rod won- 
dered whether he was a Nordic. As a grand climax, the lecturer recited 
strong statistics, showing the comparison in the illiteracy of the 
various nations; hinting that it was most noteworthy that illiteracy 
abounded in those countries where the influence of the missionaries still 
remained. 

Rod glanced at his mother. Her face was crimson with anger. He 
glanced down the table toward his father, and saw him applauding en- 
thusiastically. And the big Why? took a step forward into the fore- 
ground of his mind. 


That night, he left his mother at the door of the house—his father 
having remained at the club to discuss some business matters with some 
of his associates—and retracing his steps, called on Father Edgarton, 
the parish priest. He knew that Father Edgarton was a convert from 
Anglicanism and an Oxford man, and felt that he would be able to 
give him accurate information. 


The discussion was a long and interesting one. And it passed 
beyond the bounds of history into domains never thought of by Rod. 
Until now, his pastor had been to him but a necessary part of the 
hearing of mass on Sunday and the occasional reception of the sacra- 
ments. He had never really known him. He left the rectory that 
evening, with the feeling that he had entered into the holy of holies of 
aman’s soul. He had read of heroes, but the sacrifices Father Edgar- 
ton had made to become a Catholic and a priest made the characters 
of fiction seem trivial in comparison. It was early in the morning 
before Rod finally fell asleep. He was young and therefore idealistic, 
and the idealism he had witnessed in the person of the young English 
priest thrilled him, forcing him to review the incident over and over 


again. 
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Thus the hand of Providence reaches Its end. 


“It was good, mother,” he told his mother the next evening, when 
he found her alone in her room. “We had some fun today. After the 
stuff given to us by that prof. last night, our History teacher got funny 
and started some more of the same line. But Gerry Madigan’s brother 
is a Jesuit, and Mary Boyle’s uncle is a Franciscan, and I had some 
dope from Father Edgarton, so much fun was had by all.” 

“So you had a chat with Father Edgarton last night,” remarked his 
mother quietly. “You could not have had much time.” 

“Made it!” answered Rod laconically. “I had to find out. And I 
found out lots; Mummsey. Just think, Father Edgarton’s folks in 
England disinherited him when he became a Catholic and a priest— 
and he is proud of it! He says he is offering it up in atonement for 
what some of his relatives did years ago.” 

“Well—And what did he have to say about the lecture.” Mrs. 
Lambert was only sparring for time. Her mother’s instinct made her 
feel that this visit had done more than give historical information. 

“Part true, part fishy; as usual. But he said the real point was 
that the harvest was great and very scattered, and the laborers, the 
real, zealous, self-sacrificing laborers like those old missionaries are 
few.” He chuckled softly. “And that’s what I got off in class this 
afternoon. And Miss Hilliard asked why didn’t I offer my valuable 
services, and I said I was thinking seriously about doing it.” 

“Heavens above!” ejaculated Mrs. Lambert. “What will your 
father think?” 

They were not left long in doubt. As soon as Mr., Roderick 
Lambert, Senior, reached the house, the earthquake began. He 
demanded to see his son. He exploded, expostulated, grew sarcastic 
and then severe. But the big Why? in the foreground of Rod’s mind 
had begun to vanish; he was learning fast. 

“Tt’s all over town,” he grunted, “and my friends are laughing at 
me; asking me whether I care to have a son in a monk’s cowl? What 
do you mean, young man, by antics like these?” 

As a matter of fact, Rod had not meant much at the time. He had 
not figured that far. But events had shaped themselves, and he fell in 
line. And thus again the hand of Providence attains Its end. 

To Mr. Lambert, who loved his oldest son more than he did any 
other of his children, Rod’s remarks in school were simply a piece of 
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folly that was spoiling his chances for success. To Mrs. Lambert, 
who loved her husband as well as her son, they were the beginning of a 
break that might easily disrupt the family. Both were allied against 
the boy. And he, on his part, was swiftly coming to a conclusion as 
to what his course of action would be. 

During the next few days, no reference was made to the touchy 
subject and all thought it was forgotten. In school, the Blue Vase, 
occasion of the trouble, rested in a place of honor on a pedestal near 
the History teacher’s desk. It was an object of curiosity for a short 
while, then gradually became a commonplace. 

A week later the Blue Vase disappeared. 


During the classes that morning, the students grinned at the 
pedestal standing empty near the teacher’s desk. It seemed foolish; 
all it needed was a dunce’s cap to bear out the idea of a student being 
punished according to antiquated methods. And it was not long before 
whispered suggestions were spreading around the room, giving pos- 
sible names to the effigy. 

But what was a matter of amusement to the students was a matter 
of serious indignation to the authorities. An investigation was ordered. 
It got nowhere. The students volunteered no information. 


The city officials had their attention called to the school and the 
affair was made the indication of an incipient crime-wave. Old pranks 
were enumerated and given new coloring in the light of the recent 
occurrence. One minister preached a special sermon on the wayward 
ways of High School pupils, the following Sunday. 

When the daily paper began to feature the affair with headlines, 
the authorities were forced to take concerted action. A committee of 
representative citizens was formed to supervise the investigation, and 
Mr. Lambert was made chairman. Detectives were hired and the fun 
began with energy. 

At the end of two weeks’ work, they had discovered that a door 
had been left open and some one had entered and remained. After 
the janitor had locked it, that unknown person had remained in the 
building till late in the night. Then, when the night watchman was 
at the far end of the building, he or she, had taken the Blue Vase, 
and escaped through a basement window. Nothing had been injured, 
there was not even a scratch on the woodwork. The detectives looked 
for thumbprints; there were none. The thief had used gloves. They 
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tried to discover the make of the gloves, learned that they were soft 
kid, and then found that was the style in vogue among a large number 
of the boys and girls. 

By this time, the students had lost their feeing of amusement. To 
be continually under observation with the presumption seemingly 
against them was beginning to get them irritated. High School stu- 
dents, they thought, seem to be first, potential criminals, then potential 
citizens! Irriation grew, till the rumblings of a tempest began to reach 
the ears of the faculty. When the Senior class started to have special 
meetings to discuss the advisability of leaving school in a body before 
graduation, the Principal too action. 

Calling the committee, he asked for suggestions. 

“It seems to me,” Mr. Lambert remarked, “that the boys and girls 
are right. Without thinking, we have been distrusting them, my son 
among them. And our hired detectives have gathered no definite evi- 
dence. We have offered a reward for the return of the Blue Vase, 
but that is not our real objective, at least not mine. I want,—and I 
presume you gentlemen wish also,—to discover who did this thing, 
and make an example of him. We want our boys and girls to be 
above this paltry type of action. Now I would suggest, that we appeal 
more directly to the students’ honor. They will never tell on each 
other; let us ask them to tell on themselves. Possibly the originator 
of this prank, for prank I imagine it is, is afraid of the consequences. 
I think we might promise leniency. The lesson will have been learned 
and our object attained.” 

The suggestion was accepted unanimously, and the novel investi- 
gation was begun. Rod was absent at the time, and his class was called 
in, one by one. None knew anything about the affair. Littie Mary 
Boyle was uneasy, but refused to mention what her suspicions were. 
She maintained that as long as she had not done it, that was enough. 
The other classes went through the same ordeal and came out with 
flying colors. They began to enjoy the discomfiture of the Senior 
class. As they were about to adjourn, Mr. Lambert called their atten- 
tion to the fact that his son had not appeared. The Principal im- 
mediately mentioned the reason for the boy’s absence; he himself had 
sent Rod on a business-errand. 

But Rod himself appeared before they could take further action. 
The men wished to pass him by, but his father refused. All were 
alike in this matter. 
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“Do you know anything about the disappearance of the Blue Vase, 
Rod?” one of the men inquired casually as though it were mere formula, 

“Yes, sir!” Rod enjoyed the reaction on the assembly. 

But what he knew was not disclosed. To one indignant question 
from his father, he declared that the Blue Vase, to the best of his 
knowledge was intact and would return; it had not been stolen. More 
than that he would not say. Mr. Lambert, who made his own idea 
of honor his religion and his life, plied the boy with questions, both 
in the meeting and at home later. It was no use. 

“Well son,” he remarked grimly, “I am surprised at the turn you 
have taken. I don’t know what to make of it.” 

“Tt’s easy, dad, I know what I am doing and I think I am right. 
It was you who taught me to do what is right without bothering about 
anyone else.” His father refused to be mollified, but he felt a little 
thrill of pride in his son. 

“Well, go your own way. Do what you please, and get that article 
back.” Rod grinned, and his father dove into his paper to hide his 
exasperation. But he had to take a parting shot,—‘Better go to your 
cowled monks and reform!” 

The next day the Blue Vase was back on the stand, with a little 
note attached to it- “Thanks for the loan.” 

And that evening, Rod called on Father Edgerton. 

“Tt’s all set, Father. Dad has lost all idea of making me his 
partner. He figures there was a nigger somewhere in the wood-pile, 
and is through with me. He doesn’t know that I want to become a 
priest, but it doesn’t matter. Dad’s got some sense and he is a good 
sport. And he’s afraid of the full story of the Blue Vase. It was 
he who got the detectives. He’s through and I can do what I want. 
And I am going to the seminary next fall,—if they let me in.” 

Father Edgerton laughed. The ways of a boy are mysterious to 
all save those who know the boy’s mind,—and they are few. 

“Tt is true, Rod, that all’s well that ends well” is a fair maxim, but 
learn once for all, that “The end does not always justify the means.” 

“But I only borrowed the old thing, Father!” 

He never could figure out why the priest laughed. 


When virtue breaks down, no human agency can supply spare 
parts. 
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A Name Above All Names 
ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI 


The Name of Jesus is a divine name, announced to Mary on the 
part of God, by the Archangel Gabriel: “And thou shalt call His 
name Jesus.” (Luke I. 31.) For that reason it was called “a name 
above all names.” (Phil. II. 9.) And it was also called a Name in 
which alone salvation is found: “Whereby we must be saved.” (Acts 
IV. 12.) 

This great name was likened by the holy Spirit unto oil: “Thy 
name is as oil poured out.” (Cant. I. 2.) For this reason, says St. 
Bernard, that as oil is light, food and medicine, so the Name of Jesus 
is light to the mind, food to the heart, and medicine to the soul. 


It is light to the mind. By this name the world was converted from 
the darkness of idolatry to the light of faith, We who have been born 
in regions where before the coming of Christ our ancestors were 
Pagans, should all have been in the same condition had not the Messias 
come to enlighten'us. How thankful ought we not, then, to be to 
Jesus Christ for the gift of Faith! He who believes not is lost: “He 
that believeth not shall be condemned.” (Mk. XVI. 16.) And thus 
probably we also should have been lost. 


The name of Jesus is also food that nourishes our hearts; because 
this name reminds us of what Jesus has done for us. Hence this name 
consoles us in tribulation, gives us strength to walk along the way of 
salvation, supplies us with courage in difficulties, and inflames us with 
love for our Redeemer, when we remember what He has suffered for 
our salvation. 

Lastly, this name is medicine for the soul, because it renders it 
strong against the temptations of our enemies. The devils tremble 
and fly at the invocation of this Holy Name, according to the words of 
the Apostle: “That at the Name of Jesus every knee shall bow, of 
those that are in heaven, on earth, and under the earth.” (Phil. II. 10.) 
He who in temptation calls upon Jesus shall not fall, and shall be 
saved: “Praising, I will call upon the Lord; and I will be saved from 
my enemies.” (Ps. XVII. 4.) 

And who was ever lost when he was tempted invoked Jesus? He 


alone is lost who does not invoke His aid, or who, whilst the temptation 
continues, ceases to invoke Him. 








Following The Flag 


A CHAPLAIN’S STORY 
A. H. Catrertin, C. Ss. R. 


In the latter part of October, Father Dodd, C. M., Chaplain at Camp 
Merritt, N. J., sent in a call for help. I was ordered to assist him. 
The camp was in a frightful state. The boys were quarantined. They 
were never allowed under any consideration to leave their barracks. 
Relatives and friends coming to say goodbye were not allowed to see 
them. Regiments simply came there for their over seas equipment 
and then were marched to the transport. Asa rule they were in Camp 
Merritt about forty-eight hours. 


Each morning I would inquire at the Liason Office to learn the 
names of the outfits that were moving first or rather that would leave 
camp within the next twenty-four hours. We went to them, and often 
found them doing up their knapsacks, or even lined up in front of their 
quarters waiting for marching orders. A short talk was given to all 
of them regardless of creed, on the importance of making their peace 
with God, and the purpose and benefit of the act of perfect contrition 
was explained to them. Then the Catholic men were asked to step 
out, and after a short instruction general absolution was given them. 
Hearing their confessions was an impossibility. We were thus em- 
ployed until far after mid-night, even as late as three in the morning. 


Orders came from Major Axton to report aboard the Kroonland 
for the round trip. No troops this time! The armistice had been 
signed! We were not taking any of our natives’ sons to face machine 
gun and cannon. We were going after them, to bring them home. No 
fear of submarines now! To be sure, there was still the danger of 
floating mines, but the danger of ramming or collision was gone. We 
traveled alone, and the zig zag was a thing of the past. 


This time our destination was St. Nazaire. Twice I made the 
round trip on the Kroonland,—a Red Star Liner,—and each time to 
the same port, St. Nazaire, at the mouth of the Loire. And each time 
permission was granted me to run up to Nantes the metropolis of old 
Bretagne, and, also, I am told, the birth place of our Father Billet. 
The train passes through a very picturesque part of northern France,— 
through the quaint little villages of Montoir, Donges, Savenay,—here 
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one of the latgest base hospitals was located,—Cordenais, St. Etienne 
de Montluc, Coueron, Basse-Indre, Chatenay, and then Gare Orleans 
at Nantes,—Nantes with its marvelous museum of art, its medieval 
cathedral and chateau. The first stones of the Cathedral de St. Pierre 
were laid in 1434,—fifty-eight years before this country was discovered. 
St. Dominic and St. Vincent Ferrer preached within its walls centuries 
ago. The tower was never completed but the height of the roof is 
amazing. Their is no gothic church in this country whose height can 
compare to it. Near the chancel is a remarkable tomb. At each 
corner is a figure representing the one of the four cardinal virtues. 
On the top of the tomb are a lion, a grey-hound and three little angels 
all carved from marble blocks. It is the resting place of the remains 
of Francois II, Duc de Bretagne and his wife Anne. It is the work 
of a Breton artist of bygone years, Michel Columb. The present organ 
was installed in 1600. 

The Chateau de Nantes, the main portion called Tours Neuves 
was built in 1207. The grand Logis and Palais Ducal was completed 
in 1476, the Dungeon, and, it is truly a horrible place, saw its exca- 
vation completed in 1470. Here, in this old Chateau, Anne of Bretagne 
was born in 1476 and married to Charles VIII in 1496. Here in 1426, 
Cardinal Richlieu joined in wedlock Gaston de Lyons and Marie Mont 
Posier. The famous Cardinal de Retz was a inmate of this Chateau, 
but he was detained against his will. He was a prisoner in the tower. 
Although on old man he escaped by climbing down a rope and by 
swimming the Loire. It was also the home of Catherine de Medici 
who there married in the chapel of the chateau with great pomp and 
ceremony, Henry II. The old concierge who gave us all this informa- 
tion also pointed out the spot in the dungeon where the Compte de 
Charlais was beheaded, and where the Minister Fouquet’s throat was 
cut. At the end of the long dungeon we were shown a small square 
opening in the wall where prisoners were dropped into the Loire after 
they had been bound hand and foot. Here a number of English 
prisoners were confined from 1703 to 1706, and were then executed,— 
after three years of imprisonment in that frightful place. 


On April 3rd, 1919, orders came from the War Department sending 
me to Camp Bragg, Fayetteville, North Carolina, as Camp Chaplain. 
Here happy, quiet, peaceful days were spent. On July 7th a telegram 
from Washington came announcing that I was promoted to the rank 
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of captain,—thanks to General Holbrook, Commanding Officer of the 
camp. 

In looking over an old note book of mine I discovered a few 
jottings that I made of one of the last conversations I had with my 
poor old father before his death. He was telling me of his service in 
the civil war. Here is something that struck me as quite a coincidence. 
I served my last months of army duty at Camp Bragg, N. C., a camp 
named after the valiant old confederate general, who as my father 
said “had never been defeated and who had never been known to 
retreat,”—until the Battle of Missionary Ridge where he was utterly 
routed and crushed. It was at this Battle of Missionary Ridge that 
my father had an opportunity of killing this old warrior, but the battle 
had not as yet begun and he did not fire the shot as he so easily could 
have done. General Bragg was just completing a forced march of 
thirty miles to crush General Sherman. He had been holding General 
Grant at bay. This was Grant’s great advantage. He immediately 


followed General Bragg, flanking him completely soon after he opened 
his attack on Sherman. 


My father was sent out in command of a reconoitering party. They 
were concealed just above a mountain tunnel out of which General 
Bragg and his staff emerged. The General and his staff were riding 
cautiously forward at a slow canter. A few of my father’s men begged 
for permission to fire but my father would not grant it. He said that 
his great respect for the brave old general would not permit him to 
see the old warrior shot in the back and without a chance of self 
defense. I must say that I was very happy to have served my country 


in the camp dedicated to this brave man whose life my father had 
spared. 


It was at the Battle of Missionary Ridge that my father was raised 
to the Captaincy. He succeeded Capt. Harlan who was killed early in 
the fight. The Captain said on the evening before the battle that he 
had a premonition that the coming battle would be his last. 


But to 
return to my diary. 


On August 25, I left for Camp Taylor to receive my discharge, 


which was granted August 28th. 
Thus this diary ends. 


The sort of goodness that counts is contagious. 
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The Shrimp Becomes a Whale 


CHAPTER I. THE SHRIMP IS CAUGHT IN THE NET 
J. R. Metvin, C. Ss. R. 


Shrimp Slade, New York’s youngest gunman of repute, with the 
record of a three year “stretch up the river” behind him, was playing 
in hard luck. According to Shrimp, he never had a square deal. 
When he had been caught redhanded robbing a silk van in the escapade 
that had earned him his three year sentence in Sing Sing, he had been 
only sixteen. “An’ just because I played square with the gang and 
wouldn’t weaken, the harness bulls claimed I was eighteen—so I got 
Sing Sing instead of Elmira” he lamented bitterly. 


Just now, Shrimp was sitting in the cage which held prisoners to 
be called for trial or sentence that morning. Things looked black in- 
deed for the Shrimp. According to his lights he had done nothing 
which deserved punishment. “Simply helped a pal make a getaway 
in a job which I wasn’t pulling off at all” was his aggrieved explana- 
tion to the attorney the money of the gang had paid to defend him. 
According to the ethics of the underworld, Shrimp had done a good 
deed. A “dip” or pickpocket had made his haul and was running 
down the subway-stairs at Forty-second Street and Broadway—when 
a “dick” as a detective or plain clothes man is known to crookdom, in 
contradistinction to a “harness bull” or uniformed policeman, had 


deftly caught the fugitive by the collar and prepared to put the “brace- 
lets” on him. 


That was where Shrimp came on the scene. He had been dodging 
that same detective for an hour. Now he slipped silently up behind 
him. A hand slipped deftly to his back pocket—a wrist flicked a 
thong of leather tipped with lead lightly, deftly, yet forcibly to a point 
of the detective’s cranium just behind the ear and the latter relin- 
quished his hold of his prisoner, and sank senseless to the concrete 
floor of the subway platform. The pickpocket had fled, pursued by a 
milling mob of volunteer assistants to John Law, among whom the 
foremost was the Shrimp. But the pickpocket made his escape. No 
one seemed to know just what train he had boarded—no one in fact 
except the unconscious detective and the Shrimp had known just what 
man was being pursued. While the discussion waxed warm, Shrimp 
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quietly boarded a downtown train and disappeared. As he clung to 
a strap in the crowded car and swayed to the dizzy speed of the train, 
the Shrimp had laughed silently ; “The dip made a clean getaway and 
the crowd fastened the blame for knocking the dick for a goal on him” 
he ruminated, “peaches and cream for me. Nobody has a thing on 
me.” 

Shrimp had reckoned without the fallen detective, however. The 
latter had recovered consciousness in the clanging ambulance which 
bore him to a hospital and had insisted that the driver stop and phone 
Headquarters. When informed that he had been blackjacked but was 
not seriously hurt, the officer seemed to guess instinctively that Shrimp 
had done the deed. “Go to Christopher Street and pick up Shrimp 
Slade at once,” he had ordered the ambulance driver phone to a brother 
officer at Headquarters. “Lock him up till I see how bad I’m hurt. I'll 
prefer charges against him.” So it chanced that Shrimp had hardly 
reached the cheap rooming-house which he called home before his door 
was rudely broken in and he found himself looking into the barrel of 
a policeman’s Colt. “What’s the big idea of this pinch,” he asked 
angrily, “I haven’t done a thing. You hain’t got a thing on me.” His 
captor answered him only with a grin and the sententious advice, “Tell 
it to the judge.” 


And now Shrimp was about to tell it to the judge with small chance 
of that dignitary’s giving the least heed to his protestations of injured 
innocence. The Grand Jury had indicted him after a magistrate had 
held him under heavy bail; next a jury of his peers had found him 
guilty on two counts—assault in the second degree and compounding 
a felony—either of which carried with it a long term sentence. He had 
been remanded for sentence and now awaited the disposal of a few 
minor cases before facing Judge Mulrean, the strictest, sternest terror 
of the bench. “Out of luck, I’ tell the world” murmured the Shrimp 
as prisoner after prisoner went before the judge and returned, whisper- 
ing as he passed, dire news of the limit of the law imposed in each 
case. His honor was having a busy morning and his temper seemed 
to become more soured as the hours rolled on. The last batch of 
prisoners sentenced had been transferred to the heavily barred van 
without and borne away to trains that would bear them up the river 
to Sing Sing or the more stringent confinement of Dannemora, the 
dread of all evil doers. Word had been passed that Sing Sing’s quota 
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was filled and the remaining prisoners would have to pass their time 
in durance vile at Dannemora, where discipline was rigid. 


At last, his attorney entered the cage and beckoned for Shrimp. 
“As soon as the case on trial is over, you'll be called for sentence,” 
said the lawyer. “Looks black for you because the judge has been 
handing out stiff sentences to-day. I tried to get a delay, but there 
was nothing doing. Not even a chance for an appeal. So I guess, 
I’d better say goodbye, Shrimp; I did my best, and you know it.” 


“Sure I know it. Tain’t your fault. I was framed, that’s all,” 
said the Shrimp, I guess its the limit for me and that means five to 
eight years,” he said disgustedly. 

“Maybe it won’t be as bad as that,” said his lawyer. “The judge’s 
daughter has just come in and is sitting beside him on the bench. That 
means, she’ll stay till lunch time, as there is only you to dispose of after 
this case which is nearly finished. The rest of the gang here will be 
remanded for trial to-morrow.” 

“What has the judge’s daughter to do with me?” asked the Shrimp 
angrily. 

“Why, she’s the only person in the world that has any influence 
over Judge Mulrean,” explained the lawyer. “She’s a kind-hearted 
kid and often gets a suspended sentence or a short time stretch for a 
guy she fancies.” 

“Fat chance, I’ve got with the luck I’ve had lately,” muttered the 
Shrimp. 

“You never can tell with Irene Mulrean,” smiled the attorney. 
“You know Shrimp, if it wasn’t for your record, you don’t look at 
all like a tough egg. Well, I wish you the best of luck anyhow. So 
long.” And the lawyer gripped the hand of his client—the door of 
the cage swung open and he was gone. 

What the lawyer had said about the Shrimp’s appearance was quite 
true. His nickname “the Shrimp” had been given him by the gang 
not because of any physical slightness, but merely on account of his 
tender years, which made him the youngest and therefore to them 
the most insignificant of the gang. That was before his term in prison. 
Since his release, the Shrimp had proved himself as daring and 
resourceful as the oldest and most hardened of them. The words of 
his legal defender, however, had shed no light on the gloom of the 
Shrimp and he sat with downcast mien. A turnkey called his name 
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twice before he realized he had been summoned. “Hey,” called that 
worthy at last, “Dan Slade; do you want a special delivery letter or 
sumpin? Come along here and make it snappy!” “Aw go to China,” 
muttered the Shrimp glaring balefully at his guardian who urged him 
none too gentle to the court room. 

The Court of General Sessions where most of New York’s criminals 
are called to hear their fate, at first glance seems to hold little to 
justify the dread in which crookdom holds it. A mere railing separates 
prisoner and attorneys from the spectators without. The witness 
stand is a comfortable arm chair—the jury box not at all a formidable 
appearing affair and even the judge in the illfitting alpaca gown, gen- 
erally thrown back comfortably over his honor’s shoulders revealing a 
business suit beneath, has nothing, in appearance at least, to inspire 
awe and dread. However, a second glance reveals that the court is 
heavily guarded. Though there are only a few officers in uniform 
present, the trained observer soon picks out a dozen or more plain 
clothes men warily watching the spectators and prisoners. A study of 
the record of the court shows that the little gate in the railing enclosing 
the prisoners seldom opens to free one of them. More often than not, 
the criminal who has trod the ways that lead to General Sessions 


departs only to board a train for a long if not pleasant sojourn at the 
State’s residences up the Hudson. Of all the judges who administer 
the justice of the law in that chamber of terror to criminals, none is 
more dreaded by the underworld than Judge Mulrean who seemed to 
take a savage delight in imposing the full rigors of the law on those 


found guilty. And it was the Shrimp’s fate to face this terror with 
nothing in his favor. 


“Daniel Slade,” intoned the clerk in a monotone, reading from the 
official records, “arrested June 10 charged with assault in the second 
degree and with compounding a felony. Indicted by the Grand Jury, 
June 22—found guilty in this court, June 25, remanded for sentence to 
be passed this day, July 1, A. D., 1924. May it please your honor.” 

“Is the statement of the clerk correct?” growled the judge, address- 
ing the prisoner’s attorney. 

“Tt is, your honor,” said the latter simply. 

“My, he doesn’t look like a bad man, Daddy,” said the judge’s 
daughter, a strikingly handsome girl of eighteen or nineteen, who 
occupied a chair on the dais with the judge, a privilege granted dis- 
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tinguished visitors to the court, or personal friends of the presiding 
magistrate. 

“Humph,” grunted the Judge disgustedly, “Irene how often must 
I tell you not to judge by appearances? Now please don’t ask for 
mercy for this fellow. Every time, I have listened to your soft hearted 
pleas, I have been sorry afterwards.” 

“Not everytime, Daddy dear,” whispered his daughter, “Tug 
Schwartz went straight, you know, and that queer creature, Bozo the 
Dip, was killed by his gang because he warned an officer that they were 
planning to kill him.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said the Judge impatiently ; “but wait till you 
hear this man’s record. Clerk please read the record of this man will 
you?” 

Again the clerk picked up the ponderous ledger which contained all 
data of prisoners before the court that day and on days preceding. 
“Daniel Slade,” he read in the monotone traditional to clerks of court, 
“first arrested in nineteen twenty—charge highway robbery and grand 
larceny—found guilty; sentenced to three to five years in Sing Sing 
prison. Claimed immunity from court on plea that he was only sixteen 
and therefore belonged under jurisdiction of Juvenile Court. Claim 
not proved—sentence sustained. Record in prison very good— 
employed as cashier in prison office. Earned full commutation— 
discharged January 12, 1924. Arrested three times on charges of 
implication in robbery—discharged each time for lack of evidence— 
arrested last time June 10, charged with—” 

“That will do if you please,” said the judge. “You see, Irene, he is 
hopelessly criminal and I intend to give him the limit—eight to ten 
years.” 

“Oh please—please, Daddy, wait awhile,” pleaded his daughter, “I 
have taken a fancy to this boy—for he is only a boy. Ask him how 
old he is.” 


“What is your age, prisoner,” asked the judge leaning over his 
desk. 


“The police records make me almost twenty-two—but I hain’t much 
over nineteen,” said the Shrimp sullenly. 

“Can you prove that statement?” asked the judge somewhat sternly. 

“Aw, what’s the use?” grumbled the prisoner. 

“Please answer,” interjected Irene, “it may help you.” 
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“Yes, your honor, I can prove it,” said the Shrimp, blushing as the 
spectators guffawed and the judge glared, at Irene’s interruption. 
“When I was up the river I spoke to the Chaplain about my case. I 
told him as much as I could remember, and he got my Confirmation 
certificate for me.” 


“Your confirmation certificate!” ejaculated Irene, “then you are a 
Catholic boy!” 

“T guess so,” grinned the Shrimp shamefacedly, “though I hain’t 
bothered Church much, since I left High School, except when I was 
doing my stretch.” 


“High School,” said the judge, “Do you mean to tell me you gradu- 
ated from High School?” 

“T didn’t say that,” replied the Shrimp, “I only spent three years 
there.” Then I got into bad company and joined the gang. You see, 
my mother died before I was twelve and well—the old man’s still alive 
but he never was much goed. I guess it was his hard treatment killed 
the only one that had any use for me, my mother;” the Shrimp’s lips 
quivered. Then he brushed his eyes—shook his shoulders and 
assumed the old defiant pose. “But I’m not weakening. Go ahead, 
judge, get this show over, will you?” 

“Why didn’t you go straight, when you were released from prison?” 
demanded the judge. 

“Tried to,” responded the prisoner, “but you know what chance the 
cops give a guy with a record, of going straight. Managed to get three 
jobs and the cops had me fired every time. Just told the men that 
hired me what kind of a bird I was—just by way of friendly warning 
you know.” 

“Would you go straight if you had another chance?” asked Irene. 

“Don’t know. I hardly think so,” answered the Shrimp coldly. 

“You see,” said her father triumphantly, “the lad, young as he is, 
can’t be turned from his ways. Wait, I’ll show you still more just to 
prove how silly you are interceding for such men. Clancy!” 

“Yes, sir,” said a burly detective, rising from among the spectators, 
where he had sat and watched for any chance friend of the Shrimp’s 
who might venture into the Court Room. 

“Do you know this prisoner?” asked the judge. 

“Of coure I do,” answered Clancy. “Shrimp Slade’s his name— 
they called him Shrimp because he was the youngest member of his 
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gang. But believe me, Judge, he’s one tough bird. They say he’s the 
handiest and neatest guy with a blackjack in the country. Why they 
tell me that bird can actually fling a blackjack twenty feet and get his 
man. I don’t like to believe it; but they say he can put that stunt 
across.” 

The Shrimp laughed aloud; “You ought to know, Clancy,” he 
chuckled. Clancy turned red with anger. Advancing to the rail that 
separated the court proper from the audience hall, he shook his fist at 
the Shrimp and bellowed: “So that’s what happened to me, eh? I 
wondered what hit me that night I was chasing a suspected bootlegger, 
eh. You—you!” and Clancy became inarticulate with rage. 

“Try and prove it,” taunted the Shrimp. 

Clancy gulped, then grinned triumphantly. ‘Well, I got you any- 
how. Your honor, I saw him fell Durgan with a jack in the subway.” 

“You're a liar,” screamed the Shrimp; “you didn’t see me but you 
swore you did, and convicted me. Just wait till my time is up. I'll 
get you, you big bum—you and the rest of the yellow dicks.” 

“Order, order!” bellowed the judge, pounding with his gavel on the 
desk. “Prisoner be silent!” 

“You see, Irene,” he said to his daughter, “there’s no use trying to 
help such a character; he is a desperate crimina] and the longer he is in 
prison, the longer will people be safe from his attacks.” 

“Nonsense, Daddy,” said the girl. “I think he has been hounded to 
death. Give him a chance. First ask that detective if what the 
Shrimp says is true.” 

“Clancy,” said the judge sternly, “is there any truth in this man’s 
statement ?” 

“Not on your life!” responded Clancy heatedly. “Of course, I 
didn’t see him hit Durgan. But I did see the Shrimp right alongside 
Durgan. I saw a minute later that Durgan had been struck with a 
jack and I saw the Shrimp shooting by in a Subway car. _Why Judge 
there were twenty thousand people on that subway platform and there 
ain’t a man in the world could draw a jack—knock out a man and get 
away with it without being seen except the Shrimp. So I knew he did 
just as plain as if I saw him and pinched him on the spot.” 

“Yet you swore you saw him,” said the judge sternly. “At times, 
you officers, though not telling a black lie, certainly do trifle with the 
truth. Your suppositions were probably most correct. But I would 
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advise you in future to be a little more exact in your sworn testimony. 
Prisoner, I want a word with you in my private chambers. Bring him 
in, Dan. Court is adjourned until ten o’clock tomorrow morning.” 
The judge’s gavel fell. He arose and moved out of the court room 
followed by his daughter. The turnkey led the Shrimp back to the 
cage to await a call from the judge. 


“Things are breaking your way, buddy,” said the turnkey kindly, as 
he closed the door of the cage on the Shrimp. “Play square with the 
judge and I think he’ll be easy with you. That girl of his is the only 
person in the world who can manage him.” 

The Shrimp was silent ; too amazed by the turn events had taken, to 
talk. 

Inside the Judge’s chambers, Judge Mulrean cast his black gown 
angrily from him, and sank into chair. Irene filled his pipe, tamped 
down the tobacco with her dainty fingers, placed the pipe between her 
father’s teeth, lit a match and held it coaxingly before him. “Smoke 
a little, Daddy, and you'll feel better when the Shrimp comes in,” she 
said laughingly. “Somehow, I have a faint hope that the Shrimp may 
become a whale—I mean a real, live, honest-to-goodness whale of a 
good man.” 

“Never in New York, grumbled the judge. 

“Of course not,” answered his daughter promptly. “That’s why 
you are going to send him away.” 


“Send him away?” gasped the judge, his pipe almost falling from 
his mouth, as he opened it in amazement, “why that’s just what I was 
going to do when you interfered.” He laughed at his own joke, and 
Irene diplomatically joined in the mirth. 

“I don’t mean that and you know it!” she said, “You are going to 
send him to St. Matt’s.” 

“Send a crook like that to St. Matthew’s? Why, girl, you have lost 
your sense.” And the judge looked at his daughter amazedly. 

“Well, if the place made you such a wonderful man, and such a 
dear, good daddy, why it must be able to help anybody. If we can get 
the Shrimp to consent to go there, I am sure Father Greely will make a 
good man of him.” 

“But maybe Father Greely won’t take him,” expostulated the judge, 
and maybe the Shrimp would prefer Sing Sing.” 


“That can be settled later, both those points,” said his daughter 
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determinedly. Just now all I want you to do, is to leave the room and 
allow me to manage the Shrimp. If he agrees to do what I want him 
to do, then I'll ask you to release him until midnight tonight. Mean- 
while we can get in touch with Father Greely by telegraph. If the 
Shrimp won’t promise on his word of honor to come to our house and 
take dinner with us, or if he does promise and breaks his word, then 
you can send him ‘up the river’ for as long as you like. But if he does 
promise and keeps his word then we send him to St. Matt’s if it can be 
be arranged and I think it can. Now leave the room, please, and tell 
Dan to bring in the prisoner,” 

The judge bowed mockingly and said: “Very well, your majesty, 
I go; but I prophesy your failure. However, it will be easy to pick up 
the Shrimp in case he tries a getaway. Remember though, his freedom 
expires at midnight—if he doesn’t play square.” And the judge turned 
to go. 

“1 think playing square will be the Shrimp’s strong point after this 
—especially since I have little faith in your gloomy prophecies, kind 
sir,” Irene called after him as he reached the door. “Now close the 
door please, and don’t listen in.” 

The Shrimp was soon closeted with his fair judge. It is hard to 
tell whether the succeeding events of that day were more bewildering 
to the Shrimp or to the judge. Suffice it to say that to the equal 
surprise of both the Shrimp and the judge, the former consented 
bewilderedly to all the terms of parole laid down by Judge Irene 
Mulrean. Thus it happened that the Shrimp passed Clancy at 11 
P. M. Clancy gasped when he saw the Shrimp in a limousine flanked 
on one side by Judge Mulrean and on the other by his daughter. But 
he was no more dazed than was the Shrimp who pinched himself 
surreptitiously to make sure he was awake. 


Finally when the Shrimp had surrendered a heavy suit case to the 
porter at the Pennsylvania Station, bade farewell to his new found 
friends, the judge and his daughter, and settled himself comfortably 
in the cushions of the smoking compartment of the Pullman of the 
Western Express, he was able to convince himself that the events of 
the last twelve hours were a reality. He drew from his pocket two 
envelopes, whose contents told the story of the day in its entirety, and 
made the Shrimp realize that in deed and in truth, he had been caught 
in a strange net. 
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The first envelope contained a copy of his signed agreement tade 
with Irene Mulrean and her father. After a summary account of his 
previous career and his acknowledgement of his errors, this document 
in legal phraseology continued: ‘Therefore, the said Daniel ‘Shrimp’ 
Slade is sentenced to spend at least four years in St. Matthew’s College 
in the township of Oakdale, State of Wisconsin, under the care and 
supervision of the authorities of said college. And said Daniel Slade 
does hereby bind himself to observe all rules and regulations of said 
college and to apply himself to study to the best of his ability. In case 
any or all of these pledges are violated, said Daniel Slade shall render 
himself liable to arrest on the charge of violation of parole and shall 
be subject to all penalties of the law provided. Signed Daniel Slade. 
Witnesses—Judge Mulrean, Irene Mulrean.” 

The second envelope contained a letter of introduction to Father 
Greely. It rehearsed the Shrimp’s police record and contained besides, 
a prophecy from Irene Mulrean that the youth would grow to be a 
worthy citizen under the care of the good Priest. Enclosed were two 
telegrams, one from the judge to the priest, and the latter’s answer. 
The judge had stated in his message the whole case of Dan. The 
priest’s answer made the Shrimp chuckle: “St. Matt’s not a school 
for crime,” it read; “but send along your shrimp and we'll try to make 
him a whale.” 

The Shrimp yawned—cast aside his cigarette and made for his 
berth. “Just watch the Shrimp become a whale,” he muttered as the 
train roared on its Western way; “I'll play square with that little girl 
or die trying, or my name ain’t Shrimp Slade!” 

(To Be Continued.) 


Don Carlos Smith, the Tacoma lawyer, who drafted and filed the 
petition for an initiative measure aimed at the destruction of parochial 
and other private schools, is dead, having succumbed suddenly to heart 
disease. Several floral pieces at his funeral were emblems of the 
Ku Klux Klan. 


Some recent religious statistics are interesting. The statistics for 
1923, as published by the daily papers on the authority of the Christian 
Herald, show that there are 45,457,366 communicants in the United 
States. Of these, 15,655,260 are Catholics. The Catholic Directory 
gives the Catholic population as 18,260,793. And these figures, due to 
a number of conditions hindering accurate statistics, are far below 
the actual number. Besides there is the question to be settled, When 
is a Catholic not a Catholic? 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


THE KING COMES TO HER 











When George III was king of England he was very fond of so- 
journing at Weymouth and exploring the country in the vicinity. In 
one of his rambles he passed a field where a woman was at work. 
Stopping for a moment he-carelessly inquired the whereabouts of her 
companions. 

“They have gone to see the King,” she answered. 

“And why did you not go, too?” he asked. 

“Because I wouldn’t give two pins to see him. And I have no time. 
They are fools to lose their day’s work. I have five children to look 
after and I can’t bother about kings.” 

“Well, then, my good woman,” said the royal George, “you may 
tell your companions when they come back that the King came to see 


you; and here is some money for your children. You are a worthy 
mother.” 


LOVE ENNOBLED 





In “Girlhood’s Highest Ideal,” a booklet noticed in our book re- 
views, Father Herbst quotes some pages from the diary of Maria 
Consolata, a saintly Italian maiden who entered the convent. 

In her diary, the first pages of which are dated November, 1902, 
she wrote: 

“One day my soul felt sweetly attracted and I heard the voice of 
my God; it was so sweet that I scarcely dared to make a movement for 
fear of hearing it no longer, and while listening I wept with emotion. 
Jesus told me that He would give Himself to me. That He would be 
to me as a mother to her child, and that He would furnish me occa- 
sions of suffering for Him.” 


Oh, there was a heartache when she left her dear ones to enter the 
convent! “When she returned to the wardrobe,” says a Sister, “her 
face was flooded with tears; she tried to write to her family, but she 
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could not succeed, her heart was so crushed with grief. Suddenly, 
taking her crucifix, she kissed it and pressed it to her heart. Then 
consoled and fortified, she set to work to write holy and affectionate 
lines, full of comfort, to her afflicted family.” 

Afterwards, she, then Sister Benigna Consolata, who died in the 
odor of sanctity in 1916, wrote these beautiful words: 

“O how can anyone say that the monastery is the tomb of the affec- 
tions! If the Lord, when there is question of corresponding to His 
call, gives us strength to break the ties He Himself has created, the 
religious life not only does not require us to forget those whom we 


love, but rather increases supernaturally our affection; it ennobles 
and makes it divine.” 


A REMARKABLE ADMISSION 


The National Education Association held its 62nd annual conven- 
tion at Washington recently. This is an organization claiming 140,000 
members, 80% of whom are class-room teachers. Like similar organi- 
zations it believes itself to be the “intelligentia” of the teaching profes- 
sion—a sort of infallible council. 
one this impression. 

In last year’s convention it advocated the Sterling-Reed Bill. 

This year we find its delegates “after attending committee meetings, 
listening to speeches, studying reports,” resolving 

“(1) The parents should have the right of choice between public 
and private schools for their children so long as the institutions meet 
the approval of the state authorities.” 

Splendid, especially in view of the Oregon school-law and the 
attempts to duplicate it in Washington. 

“(2) That the proposal for a Federal Educational Department 
receive the backing of the nation’s educators.” We hope this does not 
refer to the Sterling-Reed Bill. 

“(3) That home, school and church shall train character.” Very 
sound principle and one that is being recognized more and more impera- 
tive. And since character cannot be trained without religion, it is a 
justification in principle of our parochial schools. 


The tone of its proclamations gives 


“Reading begeteth a full mind,” What kind of reading do you do? 
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Pointed Paragraphs 


MATER ASSUMPTA, ORA PRO NOBIS! 





There will be no headlines; no bands will play; no airplanes circle 
in the heavens and drop garlands of flowers! Yet, more than three 
hundred millions of the people of the earth will rejoice! 

For the feast commemorating the Assumption of our Blessed 
Mother into Heaven is drawing near. 

And we say that more than three hundred millions will rejoice. 
For Catholics are not the only ones who honor the Mother of God. 
There are thousands of non-Catholics, untainted by the bitterness of 
ignorant bigotry, who rejoice with the poet—the non-Catholic poet—in 
the honor paid to “our nature’s solitary boast.” 

Above the peals of the organs and the aroma of incense and the 
cadences of chanting voices, the melody of hearts, tuned to the 
harmonies of the love of Mary, will rise to the skies to do honor to 
Christ’s mother and our Queen. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


A recent newspaper, like many other newspapers, carried two espe- 
cially interesting items of information. 

Three American planes had succeeded in completing the longest 
and most difficult part of their trip around the world. For the first 
time, the Stars and Stripes had been carried by air to nations and 
regions that had never seen it before. A peaceful conquest and a 
peaceful triumph. ' 

At the same time, in an inside page and with a small caption of 
course—news was offered of the departure of nine Passionist Fathers 
for China. They will land on the coast, rest a while, then proceed to 
their station in the interior. 

Regions that have never seen an American will see them come as 
messengers of peace pringing the Word of the Prince of Peace, 
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A triumph of peace under the auspices of the Stars and Stripes. 
The two items are more than news; they are topics for sermons; 
they are food for thought. 


TOLERATION 





It has come and tarried and gone, the Democratic Convention. 
While it lasted, it was interesting ; thought-provoking. 

It brought to light the fact that ignorant bigotry was still note- 
worthy in the land. At the same time, it showed that that same 
ignorant bigotry is on its last legs. A Catholic was placed in nomina- 
tion and kept there till he voluntarily resigned. Other Catholics took 
active part in the business and saw to the preservation of the rights not 
only of their fellow-Catholics but of all their fellow citizens. 

It took a hundred ballots, but in the meantime, the country was able 
to see just what is the Catholic standpoint with regard to national and 
state politics. It is the American policy as advocated by the best 
representatives of that policy, Washington, Jefferson, and the other 
leaders of the stormy days of the Revolution and the adoption of the 
Constitution—freedom for all, no matter what their racial descent or 
creed; Catholic and Protestant, Irish, German, English, Italian. 

Fanaticism received a deserved rebuff at New York. 


VAN LOON’S PROPHECY 





As a result of the Democratic Convention, says Mr. Hendrick Van 
Loon in prophetic vein, “we may expect the growth of a new party, a 
purely Catholic party, formed after the Catholic parties which play 
such an important role in the political life of Europe.” 

Poor Prophet! Lively imagination! 

Naturally we are not well pleased that none of the great parties 
would repudiate an organization of pharisaic hundred percenters who 
are ashamed of their own name. But a Catholic party? Never. 

Van Loon forgets that Catholics are well divided between Demo- 
crats and Republicans. He labors under the delusion that Catholics 
need the support of the Democratic party; he forgets that the Catholic 
is mofe free in the matter of voting than anybody else—the K. K. K. 
included. 

Existing parties—true to American principles—make no attempt to 
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destroy the civil and religious rights of their fellow-citizens professing 
the Catholic Faith. So long as this continues—and it will continue 
despite the K. K. K.—there is no reason for a Catholic party. 


NOT TOO PLAIN 





In his fourth of July address, at the 62nd annual meeting of the 
National Education Association, President Coolidge made the follow- 
ing remarks which—while they do not mention it—clearly refer to the 
ominous Sterling-Reed (the once famous Smith-Towner) Bill. He 
said: 

“Pending before the Congress is the report of a committee which 
proposes to establish a Department of Education and Relief, to be 
presided over by a Cabinet Officer. Bearing in mind that this does not 
mean any interference with the local control and dignity, but is rather 
an attempt to recognize the importance of educational effort, such 
proposal has my hearty endorsement and support.” 

If the right ones bear this in mind—and if we could always count 
on them bearing it in mind—and if the Bill were worded so that no one 
could help bearing it in mind—it would have our endorsement and 
support. But the Sterling-Reed Bill does not bear this in mind! 


FALSE TITLES 





A Catholic periodical calls attention to the newest fad among mov- 
ing-picture producers. Plots are rare, stories, worth-while stories are 
rarer; actors and actresses have a way with them of getting mixed up 
with the police and the sensational reporter. But the box-office must 
give adequate returns, or the business fails. And the business must not 
fail. 

So, the new attraction. Lurid, suggestive titles, with harmless 
plays. Not that we would have dangerous titles with dangerous plays! 
But what is the idea back of the new movement? Why obtain money 
under false pretenses? Is it that people want to risk attending an 
immoral play and be fooled by finding it “not so bad after all?’ Or is 
it that producers wish to make fools of the censors? 

It does not matter much about the censors. The people who pay to 
the box-office control the plays, if they only know it. Catholic people— 
reject the plays with the nasty titles as well as those with nasty stories, 
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and the producer will reform at once. Our country is blessed with 


enough amusements to satisfy every taste without paying the price of 
peace of conscience. 


THE OLD HOAX 





Scientific research has punctured the Darwinistic bubble more than 
once. In fact, Darwinism is now little more than a name, except 
among the dilletante scientists among whom it represents the theory of 
evolution. 

Many old fashioned readers of the Liguorian must have been sur- 
prised in the last few years, to find their sons and daughters coming 
home from High School with a mess of ideas regarding the origin and 
division of living beings. Times do change; and sometimes we change 
with them. But as long as the scientist sticks to his science and only 
his science ; and limits his deductions to the data provided by his science 
and not by his imagination or the imagination of others whom he thinks 
are scientists, there is little danger of Evolution becoming more than a 
working theory. 

When, however, a writer on the subject forgets that he is supposed 
to write as a scientist and substitutes glib rhetoric for solid argument, 
the case is different. The eternal What? Why? and How? still remain 


to be answered. Keep then in mind, and glibness of writers loses its 
appeal. 


ALONE TO PRAY 





As we go to press, the Knights of Columbus are assembling at 
Oconomowoc, the home of the LicuortAn, to begin a period of retreat. 
From the offices and factories and farms, they come, earnest men, 
thoughtful men who realize that the main object in life is not the 
accumulating of money nor the acquisition of worldly happiness. 

In other parts of the country, similar gatherings are assembling for 
the same purpose. 

And the purpose? The imitation of their Lord and Master, who, in 
the midst of His life-work of doing the will of Him who sent Him, 


found it useful to withdraw at times to the desert and the mountain— 
alone to pray. 
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| Our Lady’s Page 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
PEPETUAL HELP AND CANA 


THE MoMENT oF NEED 


If there were nothing more in the mystery of Cana than the 
blessing of the marriage by the presence of Jesus and Mary, it would 
still be highly precious to us; especially in our day, when the sacred- 
ness of marriage must be recalled to the minds of all Christians so 
strongly. 








But there is more here. It marks an important period in Our 
Blessed Lord’s life—it is a significant moment in His Gospel. 


Consideration for the poor couple, compassion for their need, her 
motherly instincts—all these we honor—but they do not fully explain 
her actions at this feast. She must have known or divined our Lord’s 
plan for the beginning of His miracles. He may have told her of this 
in the mysterious days of Nazareth. 


Says Father Coleridge: “She must have seen in the occasion 
before her, not only the blessing of the nuptial tie by the presence of 
the Incarnate Son of God, but also a stage in the gradual unfolding of 
the evidences for His mission into the world. * * *” She divined 
not only that the time was at hand for the first manifestation of His 
power, but also that it was in accordance with His will that she should 
exercise the office of bringing about that manifestation.” 


THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


Bearing this in mind—the perfect understanding between Jesus and 
Mary—the words become clear. Our Lord’s answer shows that He 
understood her intervention in this sense. Notice the simplicity, the 
utter confidence, the motherly authority even in Mary’s words: “They 
have no wine.” “Whatsoever He shall say to you, do it.” 


She did not wait till she was appealed to by the bridal party. She 
saw their need and came to their aid. 
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She was confident that her divine Son would use His miraculous 
power, if need be, to aid them. 

She knew that the hour for a public demonstration, apart from her 
prayer, was not yet come, but that at her prayer, He would hasten that 
hour. 

Our Lord must have intended here to reveal to us the position His 
Blessed Mother holds in His kingdom. And how beautifully it reveals 
the character of Mary! Could He have better instructed us in devotion 
to her and trust in her motherly, ever-ready assistance? 

In all need of the home remember her whose heart went out to this 
youthful pair. Call on Mary, Mother of Perpetual Help. 


OUR MOTHER’S POWER 
We must admire in this scene, not only our Lady’s sweet compas- 
sion and readiness to help, but also the power of her intercession. 
Jesus granted her prayer. He granted it at once. He granted it 
more fully and more wonderfully than anyone could have expected. 


More than that, “He seems to acknowledge her influence, and in a 
certain sense to speak as if it put some pressure on Him, while in the 
second part of His answer He tells her that His hour had not yet 
come.” 


And He gave His Apostles to understand most clearly not only His 
glory, but also her’s forever. 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 





Dear Mother of Perpetual Help: No words can express our 
thanks and joy through this wonderful grace which Thou hast granted 
us, the grace in regard to my brother’s conversion, who has been away 
from the Sacraments for years, but thanks to you, Dearest Mother, that 
by your intercession he has received the Sacraments and made his peace 
with God. Thanks to you, dearest Mother, the Most Precious Blood 
and St. Joseph. 

Also many thanks for spiritual and temporal favors. 

Dear Mother of Perpetual Help: Please accept my most sincere 
thanks for the great favor which I have received through your inter- 
cession. I was about to lose my position. I asked your help and my 
prayers were heard and my petition granted. 
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Catholic Events 





Reports sent out by news agencies that the Castellane-Gould 
marriage has been annulled, are without foundation. The Pontifical 
Commission appointed to consider the case has met, but no decision has 
been rendered. 

* * * 

On July 13, Pope Pius received six thousand workmen, members of 
the Perseverance Leagues, directed by the Jesuit Fathers, and spoke 
to them of the importance of constancy in good works. 

“Tt is not enough to begin,” His Holiness said, “it is necessary to 
persevere in the sanctification of the family, or companions, or sur- 
roundings in which you live. Be good workmen, and good Christians, 
model citizens and faithful sons of the Church. That is your mission. 
Jesus, the Divine Worker, awaits to give you the reward of your 
perseverance.” The Pope’s speech was received with great enthusiasm. 

* * * 


The question of Papal representation on the Council of the League 
of Nations was actually discussed last year by the British Government, 
but without results. Mr. Uhrquart offers a new solution: ‘The Pope 
could not be a member of the League, because one of the obligations of 
members was to use aggressive means to enforce the fulfillment of 
promises made by the nations. The Pope could use no force. * * * 
The best arrangement for the Pope might be to send a Nuncio who 
would act much in the same way as the Americans, who, though their 
country was not represented in the League, become members of certain 
commissions as friends of the League and as people interested in the 
subject under discussion. 

* * * 

One of the most interesting features of the Vatican Mission Exhibi- 
tion to take place next year, will be the Medical Section. Its object is 
to show the importance from a medical point of view, of protecting 
missioners and how priceless an aid medicine may be to the Apostolate. 

* * * 

Mr. William Wheatley, an outstanding Catholic layman of the 
country, who died recently in Baltimore at the age of 80 years, was a 
daily communicant for nearly sixty years. The record of his life reads 
more like that of a priest who devoted his entire career to serving God 
at the altar and in ministering to the poor, than like that of a business 
man who was extraordinarily successful 


* 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank X. Mudd, of Oak Park, IIl., presented Cardinal 
Mundelein with the sum of $100,000 for the new seminary, the planning 


and building of which has been the dearest object of His Eminence’s 
affection. 
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The Rev. Paul A. Lewis, O.M.I., editor of the Texas Missionary 
quarterly “Mary Immaculate,” declares that one hundred more 
missionary priests should be placed in the Texas field immediately. 
Everyone of the five Bishops and all the religious orders working in 
these missions, he says, are in need of active, zealous young men. 

ok * * 


The Very Rev. Msgr. Luke J. Evers, the “worker’s priest,” one of 
the most widely known members of the Catholic clergy of New York, 
was found dead sitting in a chair in his study. He was sixty-three 
years old. Acute indigestion was the cause of his death. 

* * * 


Rt. Rev. John B. MacGinley, formerly Bishop of Nuevas Caceres, 
in the Philippines, but recently appointed Bishop of the new diocese of 
Monterey and Fresno, is to arrive in the United States on July 21. 
The installation in his new diocese will take place on July 31. 

* * * 


Pope Pius, on June 23, named two American priests bishops of 
dioceses in the United States. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis C. Kelley, 
of Chicago, founder of the Catholic Church Extension Society, is made 
Bishop of Oklahoma, and the Rev. Richard O. Gerow, rector of the 
cathedral of the Immaculate Conception at Mobile, Alabama, is made 
Bishop of Nachez. The diocese of Oklahoma includes that State of 
Oklahoma, and has 106 priests and 57,587 Catholic people; the diocese 
of Natchez, comprises the State of Mississippi, and has 60 priests, 279 
members of religious orders, and 31 1387 Catholic people. 


A unique honor has been conferred by the Pope on Mrs. Arthus 
H. S. Bird of Salt Lake City, Utah. His Holiness conferred on her the 
papal decoration “Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice.” 

Twenty thousand marchers, viewed by such crowds as El Paso has 
seldom seen, made impressive the celebration of Corpus Christi in that 
southern city. 

* * * 

When Lorain, Ohio, was recently struck by a terrific storm with 
great loss of life and property, priests, physicians, nurses and Sisters 
were rushed from Charity, St. John’s, and St. Alexis Hospitals, Cleve- 
land. “Schools and other buildings had been transformed into tem- 
porary hospitals, and the way the physicians, the nurses and the Sisters 
went about their work of relief was inspiring.” 

* * * 


A bill providing for the sterilization of all feeble-minded persons in 
State Institutions was passed by the Louisiana State Senate. Arch- 
bishop Shaw protested against it. It was defeated in the House of 
Representatives. 

* * * 

In a statement given out by the Klan itself, their summarized 
activities for the year were: “Year’s receipts, $2,208,809.44; payments 
to officers, $870,000; revenue derived from new members $1,878,- 
523.61 ; net profit, $926,285.83. 
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A conference which will bring together many of the most able 
leaders in welfare and charity work in the country will meet at Des 
Moines, Iowa, Sept. 7-12. The chief topic will be: “Catholic Partici- 
pation in the Community Chest.” Both sides of the question will be 
discussed—namely, whether Catholics should or should not participate 


in these charity campaigns. It is expected that nearly 5,000 delegates 
will be in attendance. 


* ok * 

Reports from the headquarters of the N. C. C. M. inform us that 
1,000 organizations have been affiliated during the last fiscal year. 
Among the new affiliations are: Hibernians, Knights of St. John, 
Holy Name Society, Catholic Order of Foresters, Knights of Colum- 
bus, St. Vincent de Paul Society, Knights of St. George, Young Men’s 
Institute and others. 

* * * 

The first international conference of Catholic nurses was recently 
held at Spring Bank, Okauchee, Wis. The conference was well 
attended. Enthusiasm and success marked its progress. Eleven 
states and Canada and Ireland were represented. An annual confer- 
ence will be held hereafter. Purpose of it all is to associate Catholic 
nurses together for their individual and professional welfare. 

* * * 

The K. of C. are at it again. This time they have established an 
office at Washington, D. C., for the purpose of aiding former service 
men in filling out and filing adjusted compensation blanks. Finger 
print apparatus and every other necessary requirement, including 
notary public, have been installed. 

C. F. O’Connell is general secretary in charge. Offices are at 130 
G St. N. W. 

* * * 

In the State of Washington the Klan School Bill—similar to the 
Oregon School Bill—seems to be having a hard time to get even recog- 
nition. “Initiative No. 49” is in full recession. Piles of withdrawals 
are coming in from all over the state now that the character of the Bill 
is known. All withdrawals must be recognized even if they come in 
after the time for filing the referendum petition has expired. Over 
two thousand workers have been making a personal canvass in the city 
of Spokane. In many places all social functions and activities have 
been called off that all time might be given to the campaign. 

* * * 


Michigan to the fore again! It would seem that bigotry in the 
great state of Michigan has the proverbial lives of a cat. Defeated, it 
does not die but seems to gather greater force. The Schools are being 
subjected to another attack. The brave Bishop of Detroit is not to be 
caught sleeping however. In one of his best Pastorals he lays out the 
plan of campaign. Everybody to the polls—everybody pray. Even 
sample ballots will be provided to properly instruct the voters who have 


not the necessary knowledge of the complicated sheet called the Ballot- 
sheet. 
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a 
Liguorian Question Box 





(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address) 


Could you tell me where the city of 
Chicago got its name? 

Some writers claim that the word 
Chicago was derived from the Indian 
word, meaning the wild onion, which 
grew profusely in the territory now 
occupied by the city of Chicago. Other 
writers claim that Chicago gets its name 
from an Indian chief called Chicagou, 
who was the chief of the tribe called 
Tamaroa, that for a time inhabited this 
district. Chief Chicagou was one of 
the most extraordinary of the Indian 
chiefs in early American history. He 
was one of the few Indians to have the 
privilege of a visit to Europe. In the 
year 1725 one of the missionaries, 
Father de Beaubois took him as a com- 
panion on one of his officials visits to 
France, where he was received with the 
greatest honors. Chief Chicagou was 
not only a good convert from paganism 
to the Catholic faith but also a strong 
defender of the church and a staunch 
friend of the missionaries. 

Why is the body of a dead priest 
placed before the altar during the 
funeral mass with the head turned 
toward the altar, whereas in the case 
of a lay person the feet are pointed 
toward the altar? 

By this rubric the Church wishes to 
signify that it is the work of the priest 
during life to instruct the people from 
the altar with his face turned toward 
them. 

What are the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost? 

The gifts of the Holy Ghost are 
supernatural qualities by which the soul 
is made attentive and responsive to the 
inspirations of the Holy Spirit. They 
are seven in number: Wisdom, Under- 
standing, Counsel, Fortitude, Knowl- 
edge, Piety and Fear of the Lord. 

Briefly explained, Wisdom enables us 
to consider all things in their proper 
relation to Almighty God, the Highest 
Good, and thus this gift causes us to 
detach ourselves from the things of the 
world and creates in us disgust and 
hatred for sin. 


The gift of Understanding gives us 
spiritual insight and enables us to pene- 
trate beneath the surface of the re- 
vealed truths; by means of this gift 
children and the uneducated sometimes 
are able to grasp the mysteries of faith 
better than those who are more learned 
than they. 

The gift of Counsel helps one to 
judge what is to be done in matters of 
salvation, especially in a particular case 
when it would be difficult to decide 
what is the proper thing to do. 

Fortitude imparts spiritual energy to 
the soul to keep it from yielding to 
dangers and temptations and thus en- 
ables us to triumph in trials and temp- 
tations. 

The gifts of Knowledge engraves the 
law of God in our hearts and causes us 
to know with certainty what we are to 
believe; it is a remedy against ignor- 
ance of the things we are bound to 
know with regard to our duties towards 
God, our neighbor and ourselves. 

The gift of Piety induces us to re- 
gard God as our Father and thus as 
children we willingly perform our 
Spiritual duties. 

Finally the gift of the Fear of the 
Lord, “the beginning of wisdom,” dis- 
poses us to avoid offending God out of 
fear of His punishments. 


Does a priest receive Holy Com- 
munion twice on Sunday, when he 
reads two masses? 

Yes, he receives Holy Communion 
as often as he celebrates mass. Ac- 
cordingly on Christmas day, likewise 
on Poor Souls day, when he celebrates 
mass three times, he receives Holy 
Communion three times. 


Why are candles kept burning in the 
house next to the coffin of a Catholic 
who has died? 

A burning candle is a symbol of a 
living faith, hence the burning candle 
reminds those who come to the house 
that the deceased possessed the light 
of faith and that prayers should be 
said for the repose of the soul. 
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| Some Good Books 





Sewing for the Sanctuary. Pub- 
lished by Our Sunday Visitor Press, 
Huntington, Indiana. Price, 50 cents. 

This little pamphlet tells us what is 
needed in the sacristy for divine ser- 
vices—explains the meaning of the 
vestments used and tells how to make 
them. Patterns are given for every 
vestment. It is put out under the aus- 
pices of the Order of St. Veronica—a 
society promoted by Our Sunday Visi- 
tor. Its object is to aid poor Mission 
Chapels where Jesus dwells in the 
tabernacle for love of us, His children. 

Three books belong to the series: 
The Art of Making Altar Linens, The 
Art of Making Altar Laces, and the 
present pamphlet—Sewing for the 
Sanctuary. We _ recommend _ these 
books to all who would like to work 
for the beauty of God’s House. 


Catechism of the Vows. For the 
use of Religious. By Father Cotel, 
S.J. Translated by Father William 
H. McCage, S.J. Published by Ben- 
ziger Bros., N. Y. Price, $0.50. 

Father Cotel’s work has long been a 
classic and has been in the hands of 
religious for generations. That it was 
popular is evidenced by the fact that 
this is the twenty-eighth edition. The 
original has been carefully revised and 
harmonized with the new Code of 
Canon Law. This makes the book one 
of the most useful and serviceable 
books for religious. 


Girlhood’s Highest Ideal. By Wini- 
fred Herbst, S.D.S. Published by The 
Salvatorian Fathers, St. Nazianz, Wis., 
Price, $0.15. Postage, $0.05. 

The need of vocations to the reli- 
gious life is felt more acutely than 
ever. Any book that would bring 
thoughts of the convent to the minds 
of our girls would be welcome. There 
is something distinctive about the little 
booklet which gives it a special appeal 
to hearts looking for higher things. It 
is written with fervor and enthusiasm. 
The story of two girls which it con- 
tains adds a personal touch which will 
attract many. 





The Story of St. Jeanne d’Arc. By 
Ochiltree Ferguson. Published by P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons. Price, postpaid, 
$0.85. 

The story of St. Joan of Arc is one 
that is capable not only of interesting 
but even of inspiring our youth. It 
will help to waken in them high and 
noble ideals. We welcome therefore 
this effort to make the story popular. 

Mr. Ferguson has succeeded very 
well. His book has all the fascination 
of a novel, all the power of truth and 
all the enthusiasm of a noble life. 

Our young people will treasure it and 
older readers will not escape the influ- 
ence of it. The pictures, few but well 
done, will help to win the children to 
read the book. 

The price is so reasonable, it will 
help to bring the book within the reach 
of everybody. 


A Lily of France or Sister Celine: 
Poor Clare. Published by the Monas- 
tery of the Poor Clares. Mons, 
Hainaut, Belgium. 

This is an abridgment in pamphlet 
form of a larger life of Sister Marie- 
Celine Castang, a Poor Clare nun, who 
died in the odor of sanctity on May 30, 
1897. It is translated from the French. 

“This little book,” says May Quinlan 
in the Preface, “is just what is wanted 
for Tiny Tots.” 

We heartily agree with this statement 
and recommend the little booklet. 


Advertising the Catholic Church. 
Selections from Advertisements that 
appeared in Pittsburgh Daily Papers. 
Address: P. O. Box 1616, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Three copies sent free on request. 
Greater quantities 5c each. 

These advertisements served an ex- 
cellent purpose when daily inserted in 
the Pittsburgh papers. Their reprinting 
in pamphlet form will make their in- 
fluence more lasting. The pithy state- 
ments of Catholic truth are very en- 
lightening and the information about 
Catholic achievement will help much to 
remove ignorance. 
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Lucid Intervals 





Stage Manager—“All ready, run up 
the curtain.” 

Stage Hand—“Say, what do you 
think I am, a squirrel?” 


“Don’t you think twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars in cash would be punish- 
ment enough for his breach of 
promise? asked the lawyer of his 
acrimonious defendant. 

“No, indeed, I don’t,” she answered. 
“T want him to marry me.” 





A man was called upon to testify in 
a suit as to the number of cubic yards 
that were handled in some filling work 
near his place. He showed very little 
knowledge of the matter, and his idea 
of a cubic yard was so indefinite that it 
seemed doubtful whether he knew what 
the term meant. In order to make its 
meaning clear the judge said: 

“Listen, my man! Just suppose this 
inkstand to be three feet across the top 
this way and three feet that way and 
three feet in height, what should you 
call: st?” 

“Well, your Honor,” said the witness 
without hesitation, “I should say it was 
some inkstand.” 


There is living in Illinois a solemn 
man who is often funny without mean- 
ing to be. At the time of his wedding, 
he lived in a town some distance from 
the home of the bride. The wedding 
was to be at her house. On the event- 
ful day the solemn man started for the 
station, but on the way met the village 
grocer, who talked so entertainingly 
that the bridegroom missed his train. 

Naturally he was in a “state.” Some- 
thing must be done, and done quickly. 
So he sent the following telegram: 

Don’t marry till I come.—Henry.” 


A man with only one arm had just 
stepped from a railroad train when an 
inquisitive woman on the platform 
walked up to him and remarked: “I 
beg your pardon, sir, but I see you have 
lost your arm.” 

The man glanced down in a surprised 


manner and replied: “Hanged if I 
haven’t!” 





“Why do you turn out for every road 
hog that comes along?” said the missus, 
rather crossly. “The right of way is 
ours, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, undoubtedly!” answered he, 
calmly. “As for our turning out, the 
reason is plainly suggested in this 
epitaph which appeared in a newspaper 
recently : 

“Here lies the body of William Jay, 
Who died maintaining his right of 


way; 

He was right, dead right, as he sped 
along, 

But he’s just as dead as if he’d been 
wrong.” 


A weary looking fellow who had 
opened all the doors looking for work, 
happened to see a huge police adver- 
tisement headed: “Murderer Wanted.” 

“Well,” he said, scratching his head. 
“Tt’s better’n nothing, anyhow. I’m 
going in and ask for the job.” 


Back in the brave old Bordeaux days 
a native of the Vermont backwoods 
whose acquaintance with our colored 
brethren was limited was plumbing the 
depths of a colored brother’s psychol- 
ogy. 
“One thing I’ve noticed about you 
fellers,” he drawled. “You don’t never 
seem to worry about anything. 
Howzzat? 

“Tt’s dis yeah way,” explained the 
dusky soldier. “When anythin’ goes 
wrong with yo’ all folks yo’ sets down 
and thinks and thinks till vo’ gets all 
het up. When one of us sets down he 
jes’ nacherally goes to sleep.’ 


“G’wan, nigger, you-all ain’t got no 
sense nohow.” 

“Ain’t got no sense? Whut’s dis yere 
haid for?” 

“Dat thing? Dat ain’t no haid, 
nigger. Dat’s jes er button on top er 
yo body ter keep your backbone from 
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IT MIGHT BE YOU 


By Rev. P. Geiermann, 
C.Ss.R. 


Price, $1.00. 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS 


By Rev. C. D. McEnniry, C. 
Ss. R. 
Vol. I. postpaid, $1.10 
Vol. II. postpaid, $0.85 
Vol. III. postpaid, $1.60 
Vol. IV. postpaid, $1.10 


BROKEN PATHS 


By Grace Keon. 
Price, $1.50. 


BERTA AND BETH 


By Clementia. 


Price, $1.00. 


HER LITTLE WAY 
By Rev. J. P. Clarke. 


Price, $1.00. 








ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


Books 
The Ideal Gift 








ST. JEANNE D’ARC 


By A. B. Ferguson. 


Price, $0.85. 


FALSE GODS 
By Will Scarlet. 


Price, $2.00. 


ANN NUGENT 
By Isabel Clarke. 


Price, $2.00. 


LORD BOUNTIFUL 
By Francis J. Finn, S. J. 


Price, $1.00. 


DAN’S BEST ENEMY 
By Robert E. Holland, S.J. 


Price, $1.25. 


TRUE SPIRITUALISM 
By C. M. de Heredia, S.J. 


Price, postpaid, $2.10. 
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